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Hereafter the main office of the Keramic Studio Publishing Company will 
be at Syracuse. All communications should be addressed to 


KERAMIC STUDIO PUBLISHING COMPANY, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Mrs. Alsop-Robineau’s address will be 180 Holland street, Syracuse, N, Y. 
Mrs. Anna B. Leonard will represent the Keramic Studio in New York at 
her old address, 28 East 23d street. 


Ir this number we begin the third year of 
our magazine and if comparisons are 
made, it will plainly be seen that with each 


we have given much more than we prom- 
ised, both in number and quality of designs, and we are 
now issuing twelve colored studies a year instead of six. as 
we proposed. Our subscription list is growing, and we take 
this opportunity to thank our patrons for their interest and 
encouragement in helping with the good work that we have 
begun. This has been a great delight to the originators, 
and we feel that there is reason for congratulation, when the 
artistic success (as well as financial) of the KERAMIC STUDIO 
is so universally acknowledged, and has been attained without 
the slightest hitch in harmony with those with whom we 
have had to deal. 

When we started, an editor of one of the art journals 
made the remark: ‘You will have your hearts broken in 
dealing with the many difficulties that beset an editor.” 
So far there has been no editorial hair pulling, but only a dis- 
position on the part of every one to give us encouragement. 
This has greatly added to success. 


For the coming year we hope to have articles from Mr. 
Arthur Dow, Mr. Marshall, Mrs. Carrie Wait, Miss K. C. 
Budd, Mrs. Rhoda Holmes Nichols, Mr. Barber, and others of 
distinction. 

The publishing of the plate design in the April number 
under Mrs. A. A. Frazee’s name wasa mistake, which we gladly 
mention, giving all due credit to Beulah L. Frazer, who de- 
signed it. The design is most charming and will be very 
useful not only for a plate, but for other things as well, the 
top of a bon bon box for instance. 


We have received many letters expressing admiration 
for our April colored study, (Miss Dibble’s pitcher) and we 
delight in calling attention to the beauty of line, the fine pro- 
portion of the bands, and the distribution of color. Of course 
no colored study can do full justice to the beauty of trans- 
parent colors on porcelain, and while the blue in the broad 
band is not absolutely perfect, yet upon the whole it is one of 
the best colored studies we have seen and it is good enough 
to frame. Perhaps those who do not understand conven- 
tional design may pass it over as being difficult, but the 
artist has facilitated the problem by showing the proper 
spacing and the proportions. The design may be utilized in 


year there has been a great improvement, : 
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various ways—for instance, use the broad decorated space for 
the rim of a plate, with the narrow decorated blue band on 
the inside. Then the idea of the medalions may be carried 
out in other forms. The original of all our colored studies 


may be seen at our office. 


Again the KERAMIC STUDIO extends its thanks and con- 
gratulations to the kind friends who have helped to bring it 
safely through its second year. The outlook is brighter than 
ever. Everywhere an improvement is shown in decorative 
china painting. The growth of feeling for the artistic in 
Keramic work is attested not only by the rising interest in 
underglaze work, but by the more decorative treatment found 
in the overglaze. 

Especially is the KERAMIC STUDIO delighted to note the 
wholly unexpected number of original designs submitted for 
its anniversary prize competition. There were nearly one 
hundred and sixty submitted, hardly one of which but had 
some merit of originality or technique. 

Mr. Arthur Dow of Boston, now of Brooklyn, was asked 
to act as judge, Mr. Dow being a recognized authority on 
design, author of treatises on design and composition and 
himseif a landscape painter of note. He kindly consented 
and the awards were made as follows: 

For the best modern design adapted to some Keramic 
shape, $10, Miss Katherine Sinclair, New York ; second prize, 
$6, Miss Emily Peacock, Brooklyn; third prize, $5, Miss 
Katherin Livermore, New York; fourth prize, year’s subscrip- 
tion to KERAMIC STUDIO, Mrs. Earle Sloan, Charleston, 
S.C. Mentions—Miss Edith Loucks, Oak Park, Ill.; Miss 
Alice Sharrard, Louisville, Ky.; Mr. Frank Browne, Tom’s 
River, N. J.; Mr. Charles Babcock, Seneca Falls, N. Y.; Miss 
Marie Crilley, Irvington, N. J. 

For the best design adapted from Historic ornament $6, 
Mrs. Dante C. Babbitt, Larned, Kan.; second prizes, $5 each, 
Miss Edith Loucks, Oak Park, Ill., and Miss Margaret Over- 
beck, De Pauw University, Greencastle, Ind.; third prize 
year's subscription to KERAMIC STUDIO, Miss Katherin Liver- 
more, New York. 

For best naturalistic study in black and white, first prize 
$5, Miss Louise M. Jenkins, Columbus, O.; second prize, 
$4, Miss Alta Morris, Columbus, O.; third prize, year’s sub- 
scription to KERAMIC STuDIO, Miss Mariam Candler, De- 
troit, Mich. Mr. Julius Brauer, Chicago, Ill; Miss 
Jennie Smith, Bridgeport, Conn. 

We were so rash as to say in announcing the competition 
that we would purchase all meritorious designs not eligible to 
prizes. The KERAMIC STUDIO does not like to retract, but 
there were so many meritorious designs that we were obliged 
to limit ourselves to the purchase of about fifty of the sos? 
meritorious. Weare pleased to note the liberal and broad- 
minded manner in which most of the unsuccessful competi- 
tors have received the awards. This fact alone demonstrates 
more than anything else the stride toward the real artist’s 
standpoint, and another year we have no doubt these unsuc- 
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cessful ones will have learned from this year’s awards and our 
next twelve months’ instruction to do so well that their names 
will stand as high as any, and if not they have shown that 
they have the sense and spirit to “ try again.” 

There was some doubt at first as to the awarding of the 
prizes for naturalistic designs, as many of the best were not 
adapted to keramic forms, but on referring to the KERAMIC 
STUDIO we found it was not stated that they should be. 
Two plate designs from Historic ornament were so equally 
good that we were obliged to give two second prizes instead 
of one. We give the first and second prizes in this number, 
the third and fourth in the next, and the mentions in the suc- 
ceeding numbers. Altogether we feel that we have cause to 
congratulate ourselves and our readers on the goodly array of 
designs which we have secured for the coming year, and it is 
also cause for congratulation that the work refused was so 
good that it promises well for the continuance of the work. 


Doubtless many may wonder at the decision in regard to 
prizes, as many of the second, third and fourth prizes are 
much more elaborately executed than the first. In the first 
place it is much more difficult to make a simple design than 
an elaborateone. This sounds parodoxical, but is nevertheless 
true. To make just the right form to fill the space without 
having to add a little here and a little there is a difficult 
problem. It takes art education of the right kind to bring 
one to a realizing sense of the good taste of simple things as 
compared to the elaborate. We have all realized this more or 
less in regard to dress and other matters, but in art the very 
affection we have for it misleads into adding one loving touch 
after another until we have, so to speak, killed with kindness. 
A design is perfect only when it would be spoiled by adding 
to it or taking from it in the slightest particular. The 
simplest things are always the best, but the commonplace 
things, however simple, are worthless. Let your designs be 
simple, but an expression of your own thought, not a slavish 
imitation of some one’s else nor a thought common to every- 
body. You can be original by making a design from a flower 
as you see it, not as you remember that some one else drew 
it. Be original, be simple. 


We call the attention of subscribers to the change in club 
rates. Hereafter the maximum discount will be 50c. per sub- 
scription on clubs of ten or more yearly subscriptions. 


Many contributors send us designs in tubes, wrapped in 
paper and closed at both ends. The result is that the P. O. 
charges us letter rate. If your designs are not secure enough 
in the tube, run a string through it and tie the string around, 
but leave both ends open. Write on the address the mention 
“Artist's copy” and your designs will go at circular rates, 
that is for 2 or 3 cents, instead of 12 or I5 cents, the greater 
part of which we have to pay. 


We have received the new catalogue of the Osgood School 


with much new matter, especially instructions for use of paste 
and enamel 

Word has just come to us that the chief contributor to 
our Collector department, Mr. Edwin Atlee Barber, has been 
appointed to be the Curator for the Pennsylvania Museum 
and School of Industrial Art, the post left vacant by the death 


STUDIO 


of Dalton Dorr. Mr. Barber is well fitted for his new duties, 
and we bespeak for him great success in his new undertaking. 


TREATMENT FOR MILKWEED (Supplement.) 


Marshal 


SE Black, with a small touch of Yellow Brown mixed 
U with it for the grey of the down, and Yellow Brown and 
Albert Yellow in the warmer shadows. 
Shading Brown, Black and Yellow Brown. 

Before painting the fluffy edges of the down get a bit of 
the background started with Yellow Brown, Brown Green, 
Royal Purple, Shading Brown and the new Auburn Brown. 
Then with a large, flat, moist brush, wipe out the edges, also 
the down on the flying seeds by planting the brush at the seed 
and making a quick stroke outward. The blue at the top is 
Aztec Blue with a bit of Black added. 

Before firing and when color is quite dry after standing a 
day or two, a beautiful quality of white can be obtained by 
dusting Royal Copenhagen Grey and also a very little Copen- 
hagen Blue over the edges of the down. Do not dust all 
over the down, but on the edges, as it is necessary to lower 


For the seeds use 


‘the key of the white only where it nears the dark background. 


For dusting use sterilized lamb’s wool (Surgeon’s Wool), and 
the painted color should be dry enough to admit of bearing 
on quite heavily when rubbing in the color. Over the back- 
sround dust Yellow Brown, Brown Green, Meissen Brown, 
Auburn Brown, Royal Copenhagen Grey and Copenhagen 
Blue. 

The second and third painting are similar to the first, and 
the last time the article is dusted use a great deal of Copen- 
hagen Blue over the browns in the background. It will 
qualify them and make a good tone. 


OUTLINING 


BEGINNER needs much practice in making proper out- 
A lines which are used in conventional decoration or 
rather for flat designs. Any powder color (or even paste) 
when mixed with sugar and water will make a beautiful out- 
line with a fine pen, and there can be as much feeling in a pen 
outline as a brush outline and it can be done in half the time. 
If one will take Ivory Black in powder form, and add to it 
one-fourth Dark Blue in powder form, then add either a little 
sugar, (or else a syrup of sugar and water) thinning with 
water, a perfectly fine and even line may be obtained. A pen 
may be used also with colors ground in turpentine and 
medium and for gold outlining. As the design is flat, the 
whole character of the flower or form depends upon the out- 
line; it should be firm and even, and show a certain snappy 
crispness that only practice and familiarity with your subject 
will give. A hesitating, thin, weak outline will ruin the best 
of designs and give the work a very amateurish appearance. 
It is absurd to call this part of the work mechanical, for one’s 
individuality is plainly shown in every stroke, and a design 
well outlined has no resemblance to the stamped work from 
which many judge. There is a great wave of interest now in 
everything done by hand which is encouraging to decorators, 
who above all others like to feel that their work is appreci- 
ated, and it is the artzst whose touch is never disguised. 


fat Gold. Gold to be used by the gilders which has been 
fattened by the addition of fat oil. 
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MILKWEED—MARSHAL FRY 


MAY SUPPLEMENT 


KERAMIC STUDIO PUBLISHING CO. 
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BLUE AND WHITE PLATE DESIGN—ANNA B. LEONARD 


HIS design is intended to be carried out in pale grey This design may be carried out in red and gold, making 
blues, rather suggesting the tones of the pale blues and the blossoms with Capucine Red and a little Pompadour Red 
gieys of the Royal Copenhagen. Use Dark Blue (Lacroix), (German) after outlining the whole design in a darker shade of 
a little Ruby Purple, and a touch of black with one-sixth flux. red (by using black). The dark space around the blossoms 
Mix enough of this combination for the whole design and use may be filled in with gold. This treatment without a_back- 
: it quite pale. Instead of having a darker rim around each ground will look too glaring, so soften the background by a 
; blossom as the pen and ink drawing indicates, an equally fine gold dotting or else use a fine all over pattern of gold. 
effective treatment is to leave the space white with only a Any color may be used or the design may be carried out in 
blue outline. copper lustre and gold. 
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SALES OF GREEK AND CHINESE POTTERY 
"THERE was an important sale of Greek and Chinese pottery 
| a short time ago at the American Art Galleries in New 
York. 

The collection of Greek pottery and glass was imported 
by Mr. Henry de Morgan and contained some extremely rare 
and valuable specimens. Among interesting pieces were 
twenty-five to thirty terra cotta statuettes, some of the most 
remarkable being the Leda from the Lecuyer collection, dat- 
ing from the third century Bb. C., the group of Niobe and her 
daughters from the same collection, and an Aphrodite of the 
fourth century from the Castellani collection. There were a 
large number of decorated vases, including very early speci- 
mens, such as an Ionian amphora and a kylix of the seventh 
century B. C., most of them, however, dating from the sixth, 
fifth, fourth and third centuries. Not less remarkable was 
the collection of old glass, Roman and Greek, dating mostly 
from the fourth century B. C., to the second century A. D., 
and including some marvelous iridescent pieces. We doubt 
if the sale was much of a financial success, as prices were gen- 
erally low. 

The collection of Chinese potteries and porcelains was 
partly formed from the collection of Yang Lin Sang, late 
treasurer of the Pekin government, partly of specimens chosen 
by Takee, the Shanghai connoisseur, others being from the 
stock of T. B. Clarke, the New York dealer. As is always the 
case there were together with a number of very fine genuine 
old pieces, many modern imitations, the latter being from an 
artistic standpoint as interesting as the real old pieces, but 
not so to the collector. There are in New York to-day some 
of the finest collections of old Chinese porcelains in the world, 
and it must be said that New York collectors as a rule are far 


from being inexperienced novices and know old Chinese as. 


well as some of the best experts. 

But where is the expert on old china who does not make 
mistakes sometimes, especially in the case of old Chinese por- 
celains so cleverly imitated by the Chinese themselves. The 
writer knows of a beautiful blue and white vase with the 
mark of the Kang-he period which was pronounced by all ex- 
perts as a genuine old piece. The inspection of the base of 
the vase showed that it was the real old paste without any 
doubt, and nobody would have suspected the piece of being 
an imitation, if by mere chance the owner had not discovered 
that the base could be unscrewed. This base was the bottom 


of a genuine old vase, but the vase was an imitation, and the 
work had been so cleverly done that it might have remained 
undetected forever if the owner in handling his vase had not 
accidentally felt that the bottom moved. 

In all sales of this kind it is certain that a number of 
counterfeits are sold for genuine pieces, but also that many 
genuine pieces which are suspected of being counterfeits sell 
at bargain prices. Prices were generally low in the Clarke 
sale. The top figure $1,700 was paid for a soft paste enamel 
vase 16 inches (Yung-Ching). We noticed also a peach blow 
bottle 8! inches (Kang-he) at $1,400, a blue and white temple 
jar 14% inches (Kang-he) $1,250, a sang de boeuf vase 160% 
inches $1,125. 

Among the most interesting and unusual pieces of the 
collection were about a dozen vases of the Han period (220 
B. C. to 200 A. D.), glazed pottery of a greenish color, the 
glaze having almost disappeared under silvery incrustations. 
It seems difficult to imagine that these pieces were not really 
of the greatest antiquity. Has the art of counterfeiting been 
carried so far by the Chinese that modern vases may seem to 
be 1,000 years old? Itis doubtful. However all these Han 
vases sold at comparatively low figures, the highest price paid 
being $625, most of them selling for only $200 or $300. It is 
worthy of notice that they were all bought by a dealer. 

Among other pieces which sold at low figures we noticed 
some splashed red vases, especially a tall gallipot vase, crimson 
and deep purple, a wonderful piece from the potter’s stand- 
point, but for some mysterious reason of little interest to col- 
lectors, which sold at the ridiculously low price of $55. 
Another, a beautiful amphora, of large crackle grey ground, 
with remarkable splashes of deep red on both sides and near 
the handles, too symmetrical to be kiln accidents, brought 
$30. Anybody who is familiar with the difficulty of produc- 
ing these deep red glazes (in fact the secret is entirely lost to 
modern potters), will wonder at these absurdly low figures. 

It will be interesting to collectors of Chinese porcelains to 
know that one of the finest collections in England has been sold 
to Duveen Bros. to be imported to this country. The day is 
not far off when the student of old pottery, instead of going 
to China or to the European museums, will have to come to 
New York to find the finest specimens of the old Chinese art. 


TREATMENT FOR STUDY OF MILK WEED 
flenrtetta Barclay Paist 


HE coloring of this plant is most restful and harmonious, 
‘| a combination of greens and browns. It would be well 
to model the green of outside of the pods with Copenhagen 
for the first fire and wash with Moss Green, modeling with 
Brown Green and Dark Green for the second. The inside of 
the pods should have adelicate wash of Yellow Brown, mixed 
with Yellow, and the little inner pod the same color, stronger, 
and shaded with a Dark Brown, the stems are Green touched 
with Brown, the older ones entirely Brown. For the seeds 
use a rich Dark Brown, and the silk of the plant may be wiped 
out of the fresh background with a sponge or pad. By treat- 
ing the background with the same shades as used in the plant, 
viz., Brown Green, Yellow Brown and White Rose (in place 
of Moss Green), a soft harmonious effect is the result. 


Itching. The process of eating away the glaze, or a part 
of it, which is afterward covered with gold and gives a relief 
effect. 
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[LEAGUE The present month marks the close of the 
NOTES League s third triennial, and we take this 
occasion to glance over the work of the past 
three years—work which has not always been inspiriting, but 
which, taken as a whole, has certainly counted for progress. 
The first year of the present triennial was devoted chiefly to 
learning who our members were and where they were. At 
its close, however, we had come to understand that in order 
to make the League widely known and to establish it soundly 
as a representative organization the same vigorous, deter- 
mined efforts for improvement must be made as would be de- 
manded in attempts at individual self-improvement. 

At the beginning of the second year the KERAMIC STUDIO 
cordially invited us to use its columns for keeping League 
members and other interested readers informed of the pro- 
gress of our work from month to month. To be able to com- 
municate thus directly with our members has proved a signal 
privilege. The editors of the STUDIO renewed their generous 
offer for the present year, and the reports and circulars with 
which we have filled their columns, while they may not have 
materially enhanced the value of the magazine, surely testify 
to our appreciation of the editors’ courtesy. 

During the past year and a half we have been seeking to 
advance the interests of the League and its members by tak- 
ing advantage of the opportunities offered to exhibit work in 
different cities in this country and at Paris. 

By invitation of the Chicago Ceramic Association the 
- League held its annual exhibition for May, 1899, at the Art 
Institute in Chicago. 

From Chicago this exhibit was sent to Omaha at the 
solicitation of Mr. John R. Key, and there installed in the 
Fine Arts Building. 

In February, 1900, the League shipped to Paris an ex- 
hibit of 256 pieces. 

A small exhibit was made in June at the Milwaukee 
Biennial Conference of the G. F. W. C. 

Notwithstanding the delays and the disappointments 
connected with the return of our exhibit from Paris, not- 
withstanding the great expense attending the exhibition at 
Buffalo, there is a good outlook for a strong exhibit at the 
Pan-American Exposition. In face of all the discourage- 
ments connected with these efforts the results seem fully to 
justify our persistence. 

Through various periodicals and newspapers the aims of 
the League have become known and through the press we 
have secured the hearty support of men and women desirous 
of recognizing what is good and of encouraging all that is 
worthy in the American arts. 

The annual meeting and the triennial election of officers 
will be held the last week in May at Buffalo. A programme of 
unusual interest has been arranged, which will be issued later. 
Men of influence in ceramic arts, potters, collectors, and con- 
noisseurs, will speak, and it is hoped that a large number of 
league members may have the pleasure of listening to them. 

Mks. WORTH OSGOOD, President. 


The regular monthly meeting of the B. S. M. P. was held 
at Mrs. William Main’s. Mrs. Worth Osgood, the newly 
elected president, occupied the chair. The social programme 
was most interesting. The subject, ‘“‘ The Value of Water 
Colors in Ceramic Art,” was treated by Miss Josephine Cul- 
bertson, who gave a short talk. At the March meeting plates 
had been received from the Denver Club to compete with 
those from the B.S. M. P., the given design being poppies. 
It was the request of the Denver Club that they receive 
criticism of their work. Mr. Paddock was invited to visit the 


April meeting of the B. S. M. P. to criticise. It was not only 
an interesting but valuable criticism that our society listened 
to. Miss Drake gavea sketch, ‘“ Fannie Barlow ;” Mr. Solon, 
illustrations. Mrs. Ralph’s young daughter, Miss Alice 
Ralph, favored the club with two vocal selections. 
MARY LOUISE CLARKE, 
Recording Secretary. 


CLUB The Mineral Art League of Denver held 
NEWS its twelfth annual exhibition in April at the 


Brown Palace Hote? This is next to the 
oldest keramic club in the country (the first being the Cincin- 
nati Pottery Club) and was founded in 1889 by Mrs. Anna B, 
Leonard, and has since contimued its club work, taking an 
active part in the League and all exhibitions. Last year 
their exhibition included a collection of rare and costly 
antique porcelains, and this year there will be an exhibit of 
modern keramics. 


The Paris exhibit of the Atlan Club of Chicago has been 
placed at Tiffany’s for exhibition. 


The New York Society of Keramic Arts enjoyed its 
fortnightly lecture by Mr. Arthur Dow April Ist at the studio 
of Mrs. Robineau, the members continuing their course until 
May Ist. 


The Jersey City Club was fortunate in securing Marshal 
Fry at their last meeting, who gave a practical demonstration 
in designing and painting a vase. 


[IN THE Mrs. Tromm has been carving and etching 
STUDIOS panels for a home in Shelter Island. This has 
kept her closely confined to her studio, but 
the order is about completed and she is now receiving pupils. 
We understand that this is a thousand dollar order, and con- 
gratulate Mrs. Tromm upon her success in bringing her work 
to such a fine standard that it commands attention from 
architects and artists. 


Mr. Caulkins of Detroit, and Miss Mary Chase Perry are 
in New York, making experiments on pottery and underglaze 
firing with the new Revelation kiln specially constructed for 
high temperatures. The experiments are made at the New 
York School of Pottery, directed by Mrs. Poillon. Everybody 
is watching with the keenest interest, and we will give an 
account of the result inour next number. A successful under- 
glaze studio kiln will cause a revolution in pottery decoration 
by amateurs. 


The headquarters of Miss Montfort’s School of China 
Decoration will be in Buffalo for the summer, but the New 
York studios will remain open under the direction of Miss 
Pierce until June Ist. We have no doubt that many students 
while visiting the Fair will be glad of this opportunity to 
study with a New York teacher. 


[N THE A delightful quality of white undecorated 

Japanese ware may be obtained. It comes in 

se the shapes of beautiful bowls and vases, and 

has a small, even crackle, enhancing the beauty of the surface. 
This is especially attractive for the flat enamel. 

The new color effects from Rookwood are now on exhibi- 

tion at Collamore’s, and we hope students may have the ad- 

vantage of seeing them. 


The undecorated china is becoming more plain and the 
shapes better and there is a tendency to work on smaller 
things, having a piece that shows quality rather than quantity. 
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WARREN EATON, 


CHARLES VOLKMAR. L. F. HURD. 


STEINS OF THE SALMAGUNDI 
CLUB 


UR readers will remember our arti- 
C) cle in May 1900 number on the 
steins of the Salmagundi Club. Every 
year twenty-four steins are decorated 
by the members of the club and sold 
at auction, the proceeds to be devoted 
to the Club’s library. These steins are 
turned and fired by Mr. Charles Volk- 
mar, decorated on the clay and left 
nearly unglazed, being only finished 
with a slight smear glaze. Besides their 
artistic merit, these steins will, un- 
doubtedly, be some day very valuable 
to collectors. 

This is the third year the sale of 
steins has taken place, the twenty-four 
steins bringing $525. We are pleased 
to illustrate some of them on this 
page. CHARLES J. SINDELAR. 


POTTERY AND PORCELAIN 


The distinction between 
pottery and porcelain is evi- 
dent to every person with 
the least bit of observation. 
Pottery is made from baked 
clay, and though frequently 
glazed, is always opaque. 
Porcelain, though its chief 
ingredient is the same sub- 
stance, is mixed with a fusi- 
ble material which, combin- 
ing with the infusible clay, 
results in making a _ semi- 
translucent substance which 
is afterwards glazed or other- 
wise decorated. 


L. MORA,. 
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As 
E. L. HENRY. 
‘ A. G. PLUMB. . a 
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SECOND PRIZE, HISTORIC ORNAMENT—PERSIAN PLATE—EDITH H. LOUCKS 


HIS design is treated in flat enamels of a dull Persian 
1 color scheme. The background is of a dull blue tint, 
the fine dotted portions are an olive green tint, the dark por- 
tions a dark blue enamel. The white parts of figures and 
border a light green or yellow enamel. The background of 
the conventional flower is a soft light yellow tint. The orna- 
ment is bordered with green enamel. Use yellow, blue, white 


and green, with touches of red in flower forms. All in 
enamel. 

The small flowers and scroll in the background may be 
simply outlined in black or in enamels. The jewels are white 
enamel. Outline all of this design in black. The dark part 
of the border may be of green in the dark portion of the outer 


edge for variety. 
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SECOND PRIZE, HISTORIC ORNAMENT—PERSIAN PLATE—MARGARET OVERBECK 


HIS design is to be carried out in flat enamels, color and 
| gold, scroll forms in orange outlined in black and dark 
blue. The darkest part of designs in background gold or 
bronze, also the band at edge. Flower and leaf forms in 
enamels, dark blue for flowers at either side of large sec- 
tion, deep red brown, and a little deep purple for flowers 


in middle of large and small sections, all edged with a 
narrow band of turquoise blue enamel, with two shades of 
green enamel for leaf forms, all outlined in deep red brown 
and a little deep purple. The small flower turquoise blue. 
Rest of background greenish blue, lighter and darker as indi- 
cated in design. 
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ROYAL COPENHAGEN PORCELAIN 


Y courtesy of Mr. Dalgas of the Royal Copenhagen Manufae- 
' tory, we have the great pleasure of offering to our readers 
some selected illustrations of the latest work done by the 
Danish artists. Many more photographs were sent to us. 
Lack of room prevents us from reproducing them all in this 
number, but our readers may be sure that we will give them 
later on, as every piece is interesting and suggestive, a lesson 
to the decorator. So much has been said in regard to Copenhagen porcelain, 
its beauty of texture, the charm, refinement and infinite variety of its decora- 
tion, that it is unnecessary to repeat that this manufactory occupies to-day 
the foremost rank among the artistic potteries of the world. At the Paris 
Exposition, it was honored with two grand prix and two gold medals, and 
in the jury’s classification of the relative value of different factories, was 
placed before all others, Sevres alone excepted. 

For the history of the manufactory and the processes of fabrication and 
decoration, we refer to our article in issue of May, 1g00. Nothing is appar- 
ently simpler than these porcelains. A little grey, blue and green, and some- 
times traces of a soft faded red; that is all, but these few colors are used with 
such a thorough understanding of decoration, such a wonderful technique, 
that any one familiar with the difficulties of handling underglaze colors fired 
at very high temperatures, wonders at the perfection of the work and minute 
precision of details. 

From an artistic point of view, it is probably an advantage that so few 
colors will stand the high firing of porcelain, as it gives the pieces and the 
decoration the mark of a very refined art. The principle which has always 
guided the Danish artists and explains their phenomenal success is that the 
artist must conform the decoration to the material which he uses, so that the 
decoration and material must make one. As Mr. Dalgas expresses it in his 
letter to us, porcelain is the refined, beautiful fesa/e keramic body, which 
suffers no raw or violent treatment, as its peculiarities are grace and distinc- 
tion, and it is certain that the use of these few shades adds greatly to the 
refined charm of the whole. 

Quite different are the other keramic products, and if we should follow 
the suggestion of the Copenhagen artists to classify them by sexes, we would 
have as the extreme opposite of porcelain, the keramic stoneware ( g7és 
of the French), so much used now by European potters, the body of robust 
shapes, powerful modeling and intense coloring, the true sa/e keramic body, 
whether it is used in the making of vases or in architectural decoration. 
Between porcelain and gvés stand the sexless faience, the bodies of soft clays 
and lighter firing, with their unlimited possibilities of decoration, We find 
them as delicate and refined as porcelain in Rookwood, sober and dignified in 
shape and color in Grueby, a magnificent display of colors in the single color 
pieces of the old Chinese, a charming combination of artistic design and color 
in the old European faiences, Delft, Rouen, Nevers and others. 
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It is to be noticed that if artistic faiences have attained a rare degree of 
excellence in this country, especially at Rookwood and Grueby, g7vés remains 
very little used, and porcelain manufacture has been confined to the making 
of ordinary tableware. Europeans have thus far the monopoly of artistic por- 
celain, but there is no reason why it should be so, as we have in this country 
large deposits of kaolin and all materials necessary for the manufacture of the 
best porcelain. We hear so much about the founding of schools of pottery, 
and there is among our decorators such a strong feeling that the time has 
come to give up the old styles of decoration and to turn to more serious and 
thorough work, that undoubtedly the next generation will see the birth of 
artistic porcelain manufactories on this side of the Atlantic. To the artists 
who will undertake this work, the Copenhagen ware will be a constant source 
of inspiration, not that it will be necessary or desirable to imitate them. The 
Copenhagen style of decoration is essentially Danish, and should be left to the 
Danes. The possibilities in decoration are unlimited, but the principles which 
underlie true decorative art are immutable. Two of these principles as applied 
to keramics are. first that decoration should be adapted to the body in use, 
second that it should be fired at the same temperature, thus forming with it 
a complete and harmonious whole, and these two principles have been the 
constant guide of the Danish artists. There is a third principle quite as 
important as the others, which they seem at times to forget. it 
is that the decoration must remain conventional, that a too faithful copy 
of nature is not true decorative art. This has been the great mistake of over- 
glaze decorators, and it seemed that underglaze decorators, with their limited 
use and control of colors, the impossibility of retouching and refiring, would 
be forever saved from the great temptation of copying nature, of making 
painting and miniature instead of decoration. But the Copenhagen artists 
have acquired such a skill in the control of their colors that they more and 
more incline to naturalistic effects. This will be apparent to our readers, if they 
compare the reproductions of Copenhagen pieces which we gave last year and 
our illustrations in this number. The color effects remain necessarily con- 
ventional, but the decoration becomes more and more true to life. The effects 
are exquisite and the skill marvelous, but it is a dangerous tendency and we 
would like tosee these clever artists remain within the broad lines of conven- 
tionalism. 

Among the pieces which we will illustrate later on, are interesting pieces 
of modeling, especially animals, lions, seals, tigers, &c., exquisitely modeled 
in the beautiful porcelain paste of Copenhagen, also vases with crystalline 
glazes. The beauty of these glazes, which have been made by different pot- 
teries, Copenhagen, Rookwood, Sevres and many others, is, unfortunately, 
entirely lost in the photographs. Another kind of glaze, quite special to 
Copenhagen, is what they call their catseye glaze, a chatoyant brown glaze, 
having very much the appearance of the stone known as ‘‘catseye.”’ This is 
very difficult to make, and although the Copenhagen chemist, Mr. Engelhardt, 
has known for six years how to make it, only six pieces have come out of the 
fire successfully, and are unique and priceless specimens. 
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CHINA DECORATIONS ON FURNITURE 
Fanny Rowell 


OMBINING china decorations with the Verni 
Martin style of furniture in really tasteful 
ways, requires a knowledge of the way 
Verni Martin employed the Watteau 
style of painting in his decorations. Also 
innate taste must guide in reproducing the 
ideas. The tone given to the gilded furni- 

ture is of the greatest importance. The furniture should be 
of the French, Louis XIV. style, if possible, with carved legs, 
and as dainty as can be found. Pieces could be made 
especially by a cabinet maker, or by home talent, and left un- 
varnished for the decoration, and new furnitures may be 
bought that are made in excellent shape, well put together, 
but not finished as we would enjoy using them; of ugly color, 
that we can change by our decorations, but even if they are 
not of lovely shape, china closets, small desks, and quaint 
tables may be changed into beautiful pieces of furniture. If 
they have something of the daintiness of French shapes, it is 
astonishing to find how exquisite they are when they lose the 
glare of their factory freshness, and are toned and painted 
with artistic skill. Curved and mirrored pieces of furniture, 
bought for a small price, may be so treated that they become 
art treasures. 

You may possibly find suitable pieces in your garret, or 
in the garrets of your friends, discarded because they are ugly. 
Many old pieces of furniture were made of quite ordinary 
wood and stained with time, never having been worth the 
polish of mahogany, but being in good shapes they are excel- 
lent for decorating in the Verni Martin style. Leave the fine 
old wood in stately elegance, but to the poorer wood that has 
found its way into good shapes apply a coating of gold paint, 
rub down with emery paper, apply a second coating of gold 
paint, and rub again to get quite smooth. Then tone by 
rubbing into the surface terre verte in oil colors in some 
places, and in other parts, burnt sienna. The greenish 
tone should predominate onthe gold. The landscapes usually 
take ona sienna tone. Decorate with palette of oil colors. 
The decoration almost makes over a shape. The result does 
not seem to depend so much upon the shapes as upon the 
decoration, for an ugly shape skilfully treated may become 
graceful. Ignore angles. Get away from them as you would 
from everything unlovely. Change angles in the shapes by 
curving the decorations. Scrolls forming panels, borders, and 
holding festoons, beautify a shape immediately. Varnished 
furniture should be sandpapered before the gold is applied. 

What kind of gold or lacquer? 

Just ordinary gold paint and liquid, not the precious ma- 
terial, the real metal, we use on china. Not having to go 
through the fire, the quality is not so important. It becomes 
mellowed by time, and more beautiful in tone. The object is 
not to get a brightly gilded piece of furniture, but one having 
lovely tone of gold with old faded decorations. The art stores 
and paint shops sell the gold and medium. Buy both in quan- 
tity. The work may look crudely bright at first, the toning 
with terre verte and sienna in places will bring it into harmony. 

Tiny roses and forget-me-nots in sprays are used abun- 
-dantly on the furniture, in panels, on borders, in bouquets, in 
horns of plenty, and in festoons. Tone the painted flowers 
with terre verte, slightly rub over with sienna, if too clear 
and bright. When dry, varnish and oil. If the varnish 
should crack, it gives an excellent effect. Wax to a fine 


polish. Verni Martin gave to the wood work a very high 
polish, which may be imitated by using white varnish over the 
gilded and painted wood and afterward polishing with wax. 

This style of rich furniture brightens a room. It is so 
decorative and bright, so dainty and altogether charming that 
it is well worth the work of decorating. The china panels 
that may be inserted are highly ornamental. French china 
panels come in oval shapes, of many sizes, and when finished 
should be inserted in the wood, and kept secure with borders 
of brass. The brass comes by the yard, and may be bent 
around any shape. Brass binding may be used lavishly on 
the furniture, and should also be toned with terre verte and 
sienna. 

Large china panels or tiny ones may be placed in the 
furniture, as centre pieces of panels, under handles, or at regu- 
lar intervals on borders. 

Cabinets made after shapes of Sedan chairs may appro- 
priately have these panels inserted. Paint French landscapes 
on the china as if seen through arbors with the foliage of the 
arbor in the foreground, and paint figures, if you are profi- 
cient, of love lorn swains and maidens, or grand ladies with 
powdered hair, and the attendant courtiers that go to make up 
that Boucher and Watteau period of romance. 

Have the china tone in well with the color of the decor- 
ation about it. Tone it down to sienna and browns. Fire 
for a high glaze. 

Table tops have been beautifully painted, but often 
foolishly mounted. They should be considered as only large 
panels and placed in furniture accordingly. With one large 
circular table top, or with tiles a useful table may be made. 
Set into a wooded table with plaster of Paris and water. 
Firmly set the china becomes a useful table—a chafing dish 
table perhaps, not merely a pretty stumbling block for orna- 
ment only. Such a table with tiled top is excellent for wood 
carving or wood burning. 

Tiles set firmly on furniture with brass finishings can 
scarcely be broken. Even the small panels are permanent, for 
they are against a solid background, and protected by an 
edge. 

The finest of gold work, paste and enamel may be put 
upon the panels. The more exquisite the better for combin- 
ing with Verni Martin furniture. Panels of china to combine 
with burnt wood may be treated in a heavier and darker way 
if the wood isto be kept dark. The style of the design of 
furniture and carving must guide the work on the china that 
ornaments it. Very elaborate work and picturesque treat- 
ment suits the gilded French furniture. 


TREATMENT FOR MILKWEED DESIGN 
Mary Alta Morris 


OR the most prominent pods use Yellow Brown, Brown 

Green, Finishing Brown, light. Air Blue in high lights. 

For seeds use Meissen and Finishing Brown. Ivory Yellow 

for silk like down, shade with Grey for flowers, taking out 

high lights white. Paint some of the less ripe pods with Yel- 

low Green, Yellow Brown, Brown Green, adding a touch of 
Black to green for grey tones. 

In retouching strengthen above colors making them 
warmer or cooler in tone as required. Avoid getting 
them too brown, or green, keeping more in the grey tones. 

Lay in background with Ivory Yellow, Air Blue and 
Pompadour, shading in browns and greens at base. 
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SECOND PRIZE, NATURALISTIC STUDY—MILKWEED—ALTA MORRIS 
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FIRST PRIZE, MODERN DESIGN—CATHARINE SINCLAIR 


Divide plate ruby purple and deep blue green, not forgetting flux. Paint 
in without shading making the flowers a little lighter in color. 
If a darker tone is desired use same color and fire a second 


HE treatment of this plate is very simple. 
into six parts and trace in design. Then wash in color, 

a light grey blue being desired. 
For color, mix dark blue (Lacroix) with a little black, time. 
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FIRST PRIZE, NATURALISTIC STUDY—E. LOUISE JENKINS 
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POND LILY DESIGN FOR PLATE—ADELAIDE ALSOP-ROBINEAU 


HIS design is suitable for a salad plate or could be adapted 
‘i to entire service for country house. It is particularly 
effective in Copenhagen Blue. 

For treatment in color make border Copenhagen Grey, 
lily white with flat shading of Copenhagen Grey and touch 


of Royal Green and Copenhagen Blue; center Albert or 
Orange Yellow; leaves and stems, Royal Green and Copen- 
hagen blue mixed to make a biuish green If color comes out 
too brilliant tone with Grey for flowers, outline in Shading 
Green or Dark Green. 
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TREATMENT FOR ROSES 


ki. Loutse Fenkins 


A FEW GENERALITIES. 

NE of the many things needful in china, as 
well as other painting, is to centralize the 
design. Recognize the “feature” and 
never again lose sight of it. By finish- 
ing up in this piece the individual roses 
to equal value the design at once takes on a flatness that rivals 
the surface of the plane. In naturalistic painting strong con- 
trasts spotted here and there and all about, destroy the depth 
of the mass and take away all the atmosphere at one blow. 

The two roses in the centre of this piece are the “‘ feature” 
and all else must subserve to them. This, however, does not 
mean that the “all else’? may be less thoughtfully painted— 
quite the contrary—for things suggested are even more diffi- 
cult to do than the ones that define themselves. Their sec- 
ondary position must not be an excuse for their being “half 
done” or neglected, but the effect must bear evidence of 
being thought out and wholly intentional. | 

Avoid always—in a background—a “‘ coat of many colors.” 
A background must as the name implies, be kept strictly 
back. It will be an advantage in working out this design to 
put in the background first, which of course necessitates an 
open oil, and sufficient ¢z7ze to complete the piece for first 
firing in one sitting. By this plan dividing lines will be soft 


and harmonious that are otherwise often as sharp as glazed 


paper edges. A double advantage is gained by allowing the 
ground color to slightly infringe upon the outlines of the 
drawing, as by painting into it the lines are softened and the 
ubjects partake of the coiors surrounding. The harmony is 
then better. The background on light side of oval may shade 
from brown green at the top, into soft grey by the roses, made 
of Copenhagen with a little rose and lemon yellow in it to 
keep it from being blue; thence into lemon yellow toned 
down with yellow ochre and brown green with just the slight- 
est flushing of Pompadour. On dark side use brown green 
with yellow ochre and shade into dark brown (Bischoff’s) and 
ruby at the top of oval. 

It is better always in painting a design on china to begin 
with the flowers and leaves that are wuzder and in shadow and 
keep working up to the prominent ones. This insures better 
edges and proper places. Therefore, begin with the red roses 
at the top, and paint them for the first firing with ruby in the 
lights, and Roman purple and dark brown in the shadows, 
allowing them to be quite lost in the brown and ruby ground. 
The rose between the red and white ones, will serve as a half 
tone and should be painted with rose on the light side and 
ruby and brown in the darks, blending, as do the others into 
the colors above. Retouch with ruby, Roman purple and 
dark brown. The two white roses are the central feature. 
For the shadows use Copenhagen with a touch of Roman 
_ purple and lemon yellow, intensified for retouching with a 
trifle black and Russian green. The centres are yellow, toned 
down in second and third painting with yellow brown and 
brown green, and in the finish a nice little touch of brown red. 

The open rose by the white one, is a delicate creamy 
pink, ivory yellow on the upper, and rose on the lower edge 
with yellow rose and brown green for the centre. A little 
brown red on the stamens and pollen will tone it up to the 
white roses. The two indistinct roses on left. edge and the 


half blown one are of delicate rose and ivory. They must be 
softly painted and blended into the gray ground, a light pow- 


dering of Russian green will make them quite unobtrusive, 
prettily transparent, and produce an atmospheric effect. The 
painting must be dry enough to take but little of the Russian 
green or the effect will be gaudy. The two roses on the lower 
edge of the oval, being separated from the rest of the design, 
may be in yellow that scarcely defines itself from the yellow- 
ish background. Retouching with warm gray, yellow ochre 
and a very little Pompadour—and gold gray for stamens— 
will keep them quietly in their place. 

The leaves should be rather flat and simple. The soft 
gray ones are made of deep blue green, with a little brown 
green, the delicate ones near the roses of Copenhagen and 
rose and lemon yellow. For the green leaves use moss green, 
retouch with brown green and deep blue green. Paint the 
stronger ones with brown green, retouch with brown green 
and dark green, but let the leaves generally, especially on the 
dark side of the oval, be almost lost in the background. In 
no instance must one feature of the painting be independent 
of the others, a// must partake of some of the coloring of the 
surroundings. The leaves by the red roses must have some 
purple reflecting on them, and so it is with the white roses, 
and indeed with everything. Herein lies the charm or discord 
of the finished piece. 

Powder the red roses with Roman purple and dark brown, 
the dark brown green portion of the background and the roses 
cutting into it with brown green, dark green and a little 
Roman purple, and near the yellow roses at the lower edge a 
light dusting of yellow ochre will be effective. And remem- 
ber, always keep the edges soft. 


WATER COLOR. 


Have the paper well soaked, so it will lie flat on the 
drawing board, but blot the superfluous water off the surface. 
Locate the main feature; study the coloring for the design, 
and make first your mental picture. Beware of detail, the 
stumbling block that lies in all roads that lead to pictures. 
But on the other hand, do not clear it too broadly lest you 
may be accused of never having known it. Paint simply, and 
in masses of light and shade. A careful’ drawing is the first 
sure step in the right direction, the next is never forgetting 
fora moment that every leaf, rose and color must feel and 
show the influence of its nearest and often wex/ nearest neigh- 
bor. Keep the values even throughout the working by quickly 
suppressing the slightest indication on the part of any rose 
leaf or bud to become discordantly prominent. 

Begin with the white roses, keep the lights clear and the 
edges true. It is, you know, in this medium, easier to em- 
phasize than to obliterate. For the shadows in white flowers 
use cobalt, rose madder and lemon yellow, with a little black 
to intensify, in the positive shadows. The pink flowers are 
painted with rose madder, a little carmine to strengthen, 
and sometimes purple lake to keep them from being too 
strong. The grays on pink roses should be put in after the 
body color has set, or the transparency may be destroyed. 
For the red roses use carmine for the first wash, to give what 
brilliancy they require, retouch with purple lake, and purple 
lake and olive green for the darks. If they are still too bright 
a flat wash of cobalt with a touch of purple and black will 
subdue them. The yellow roses at the lower edge of the oval 
are painted with lemon yellow and the shadows are gray 
rather than golden or brown. 

Keep the background in gray and soft gray greens in the 
light portions near the pink and white roses, warm it up a bit 
with yellow ochre near the lower edge and the yellow roses, 
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at the top olive green with purple lake, add a little indigo and 
burnt sienna in the deepest tones. 

For the tender green leaves use emerald green with lemon 
yellow, but as a rule, keep the leaves simple and flat and 
rather more gray than green. The addition of a little purple 
lake, or sometimes carmine, will tone down the brilliancy and 
crudeness of green. In this design pink (La France) roses 
would make a pretty substitute for the white ones. 

Harmony is progressive construction. It is constructing 

by proper progressive stages, and there are two kinds of har- 
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mony, the harmony of contrast which we note in the dress of 
the Oriental woman of coppery skin, and blue and green and 
vellow in her raiment, and ¢he harmony of analogy, which 
means the harmony of related parts, colors blending into 
shades and hues and tints as clouds blend as the sunset forms 
its colorings. 

The harmony of analogy can be very easily undertaken. 
It is a blending of the reds, and from the reds to the oranges, 
and from the oranges to the yellows, and so on; from blacks 
to the grays and from the grays on to subtle hues. It is 
toning. 


BOWL AND PLATE—MRS. DANTE C. BABBITT 


FIRST PRIZE, HISTORIC ORNAMENT—OYSTER 


UTLINE entire design finely with paste. Make dark part 
() green bronze, scrolls green gold, and bands plain gold, 
and gold handles on the bowl. Either leave the center of 
plate and lower part of bowl plain or tint a delicate green, 
for which use apple green. Finish inside of bowl witha plain 


gold line the same distance from the top as the first line on 
the outer part. Or the design may be outlined in paste, dark 
part gold, scrolls Empire green, excepting the central figure 
or part of scroll which should be plain china, also the two 
bands may be plain. 
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THE COLLECTOR 


OLD CHINA FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE BY SUBSCRIBERS 
(When pieces are sent by express, expressage is paid by buver.) 
for further particulars, address Keramic Studio Publishing Co. 
Svracuse, N. Y. 


p. ¢.—pertect condition, 
g. c—good condition, 


rep.—repaired. 

cr.—cracked. 

f. e.—tair condition. ch —chipped (state number of chips). 

sm. ch.—small chips (use only for very 
small chips which 
spoil the piece). 

br. x.—broken, piece missing. 

br. o.—broken, can be repaired. 


p. g.—pertect glaze or color. 
2g. g.—good glaze or color. do not 
g.—tair glaze or color. 
b. g.—bad glaze or color. 
ser.—scratched, 


STAFFORDSHIRE 


Erie Canal, Dewitt Clinton, plate, 8!%-inch, fine specimen, - $32.00 
Another, 834-inch, slight crack on edge, - - - 20.00 
Anti-Slavery plate, 9%-inch, p.c. andg., — - 25.00 
Union Line Steamboat, dark blue plate, 9-inch, p. c., - 20.00 
City of Albany, dark blue plate, 10-inch, crack on one side. - 18.00 
Landing of Lafayette, dark blue plate, 1o-inch, p.c. andg., - 15.00 
States plate, 1o-inch, fine color and glaze, rep., - - - 8.50 


Escape of the Mouse (Wilkie), dark blue plate, 10-inch, rep., fine color, 12.00 
Commodore McDonough’s Victory, dark blue plate, 7%-inch, p. c. 

and g., - - - - 10.00 
Hudson River, black platter (Clews), 10 X 11, g.¢.,- . 5.00 
Lake George, pink platter, to x 11, 2 chips, - ° 2.50 
Caledonian deep plate, to inch, pink, p. c., and g., ° - 2.00 
5 Pastimes plates, as illustrated, lot, - . : - 5 00 

LUSTRES 
Silver lustre sugar bowl and creamer, g. c, - . $10.00 
Silver lustre bowl, 6%-inch diameter, g. c., fine lustre, . 8.00 
Copper lustre pitcher, 5 inches high, 1'%-pint, flowers on white band at | 

Copper lustre creamer, 31-inch, polychrome dec. on white band, g. ¢., 2.50 
Cup and saucer, flower dec. in lustres, - - - - 1.00 

MISCELLANEOUS 
Swansea porcelain tea set (date 1800 to 1820), tea pot, sugar, creamer, 

6 cups and saucers, pink lustre border, black medallions, g. c., 18.00 
Lowestoft cup and saucer, - - : - - - 2.50 
Another, - - - - - - 2.25 
Lowestoft g-inch plate, scalloped edge, gold and red dec., p.c., - 3.00 
Lowestoft sugar bowl and cover, slizht cr. on edge. - ‘ 5-50 
Another, cr., and one small chip, - - 3.50 
Lowestoft helmet creamer, perfect, 4-inch, 6.50 
Old Worcester plate, Chinese mark, birds in center, cobalt blue border 

perfect, - - - ‘ 10.00 
Delft polychrome placque, very good specimen, - - . 8.00 
Delft blue and white plate, 9 inch, : - . 2.00 
Delft polychrome plate, 9 inch, - 2.50 
Another chipped, - - 1.50 


Our exchange column is open free of charge to subscribers. From subscribers 


only we will also be pleased to receive orders for special specimens, and will try to 
fill the orders in New York shops, at or inside of limits given, charging only 10 per 
cent. commission on purchases. 


We advise subscribers who list old china for sale to consign the pieces to 
us, when possible, as it will make sale easier, they paying express charges. 


LIVERPOOL PLATES 


N our December number Mr. Edwin A. Barber wrote an 
| illustrated article on Liverpool plates and platters. These 
are of great interest to collectors because of their rarity, most 
of the black prints on Liverpool ware being found on pitchers 
and bowls. By courtesy of one of our subscribers, Mrs. Chas. 
Keeler, we give here the photograph of another remarkable 
plate, Washington’s Tomb. This subject had been found be- 
fore on pitchers, but we think it is the first time that it is 
mentioned on a plate. In the background is the tomb with 
the plainly legible inscription, ‘‘Sacred to the memory of 
Washington.” In the middle of the plate the figure of Fame 


is seen running, carrying in one hand an olive branch, in the 
other the escutcheon of the United States with the fifteen 
In the foreground the American eagle raises its head. 


Stars. 


In front of the eagle is another escutcheon with the fifteen 
stars and a ribbon scroll bearing the motto, ‘“ E pluribus 
unum.” 

The history of this plate is that it was found in a wreck 
off Cape Ann, Mass., at the beginning of this century, and 
was one of the very few pieces found in good condition. As 


will be seen on the photograph, notwithstanding slight 
scratches and chips, it is well preserved, the black print in 
the center being remarkably clear and good. On the back of 
the plate is the impressed mark ‘* Herculaneum.” Most of 
these Liverpool pieces bearing American subjects were sent to 

this country in 1804 and following years. 

O00 
WEDGWOOD OR WEDGEWOOD? 

HE name of Josiah Wedgwood is inseparable from the 
history of pottery, but to the average mind is always 
associated with the variously colored specimens, usually blue, 
bearing white figures in relief. In the history of the potter’s 
art no man is better known nor has the life of any other potter 
been more thoroughly written. As a worker, thinker and 
artist he has a pre-eminent place, and there is little in his life 
that is not worthy of study and imitation. He has always 
been an inspiration to the artist and an encouragement to the 
man who works at the potter’s wheel. There is no progress 
without failure and no success without experiment, but to the 
observer it looks as though Josiah Wedgwood attempted 
little that did not bring forth fruitful results. This is easily ac- 
counted for by the fact that he mixed his clay with brains, 
and was not contented until he had achieved the best. In 
his very earliest experiments no piece was allowed to pass 
from his hands unless the modeling was perfect. In observ- 
ing the work of other men of his times and later we can but 
admire a spirit that tolerated only the best, and allowed no 
faulty pieces to pass from his works. During the life of this 
man no seconds passed out of the pottery. The great variety 
in his work came from the restless mind of the thinker which 
always reaches forward to new results. His scientific inquiry 
is brought out in correspondence and his friends soon learned 
that his comparatively narrow field of art was broadened by a 
philosophical mind. He gained his results by personal effort. 
The Wedgwood collector soon learns that the most familiar 
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PASTIME PLATES 


relief work associated with his name was but one of many 
styles produced by this potter, and soon comes to regard the 
beautiful cream paste of Queen Caroline's period as un- 
rivaled now in this age of progressive art. Frederick Harrison 
in a recent lecture speaks of all art of the present day as lack- 
ing in originality and takes a pessimistic view of present art 
conditions. If it is true that art is entirely imitative then let 
us follow the best, and we can find nothing better than the 
spirit of Wedgwood to bring out of imitation, originality. It 
would be an advance step to-day if instead of much of the 
cheap and gaudy table furnishings we could find a substitute 
in the soft cream undecorated paste of Queen Caroline's day. 
I have often emphasized the fact that good decoration upon 
poor body is a waste of time and poor art. 

There has just come into my possession two hand 
modeled cream white hot water dishes of early Wedgwood. 
One of these dishes has a tiny brown band to emphasize its 
perfect lines. They are eight and ten inches in diameter ; 
are in one piece but hollow, and with a hole in the center into 
which hot water may be put, having.a slight incision from 
which the water can be poured. Two simple but shapely 
handles adorn these pieces and their. chief attraction is not in 
any decorative quality (which is entirely wanting,) but in the 
beauty of the paste and the perfection of form. 

In studying J. Wedgwood’s life we are somewhat sorry 
to find that deserving as he is of our respect and admiration 
the human weakness shown in his persecution of Richard 


Champion casts a shadow over his career. In recalling the 
valuable work begun by Wm. Cookworthy and carried on by 
Champion in adopting and first using native clay, the student 
of art can but feel that a certain right and privilege for ex- 
tended patent belonged to Richard Champion. This Wedg- 
wood steadily opposed and with success; and without doubt 
brought on the overthrow and bankruptcy of the famous 
Bristol potter. It is but just to record that Wedgwood 
claimed that the progress of the potter’s art would be ham- 
pered by any special grant to any worker, but even the most 
loyal of Wedgwood’'s admirers is obliged to regret his un- 
generous position in this matter. Inquiry often comes as to 
the marks upon the Burslem, output and questions as to the 
spelling of the name of Wedgwood are as frequent as those of 
the literary student concerning the orthography of Shakes. 
peare’s name. While “a rose by any other name may smell 
as sweet,” the name of Wedgwood in any other spelling 
should be avoided by the collector. 

It is not strange that such a success as Wedgwood’s 
should find many imitators, and since the world is never 
wanting in a commercial spirit, that many efforts should be 
made to pass off other work under the name of the Etrurian 
pottery. Inthe early part of the nineteenth century some 
ambitious potters at Stockton-on-Tees, in the county of Dur- 
ham, began to make porcelain after the style of that made by 
Wedgwood. In 1833 the firm was W. Smith & Co. North 
Shore Pottery was perhaps another firm working in Stockton 
at about the same time. In 1848 the firm at Etruria applied 
for an injunction against W. Smith and others of Stockton 
for using their name stamped or printed on pottery made to 
imitate their productions. The stamp used at these eastern 
potteries was IV. S. & Co., Wedgewood. We also find W. S. 
& Co., Queens Ware, Stockton. While it is easy to identify 
these pieces after attention has been called to them they are 
certainly misleading. I have a copy of this injunction which 
sets forth the case of the claimants and acknowledges the po- 
sition of the defendants. The document closes with these 
words: 

‘“On the oth day of November, being the Second seal in 
Michaelmas Term, 1848, Mr. E. Yonnge as counsel for the 
above named plaintiffs moved for and obtained a perpetual 
injunction against the defendants in the terms of Mr. Bethell’s 
motion substituting for the words, the month of December, 
1846, the words the month of July, 1847; the defendant con- 
senting to pay to the plaintiffs their costs, &c., &c.” 

I have not quoted in detail from this document, the main 
thing of importance being the fact that pieces bearing the 
name spelled with an e must have been made before 1847. 
A set of cream plates with many colored prints in center are 
here represented. They are commonly known and stamped 
as the Pastimes. They also bear the mispelled name of the 
Burslem potter and the letters W. S. & Co. The landscape 
with figures in old-fashioned costume also emphasize the pe- 
riod of manufacture. They variously represent youth in rural 
sports or occupations, as hunting, reading, sketching or lunch- 
ing al fresco. One quaintly represents the maiden at the 
water trough with the broken pitcher. These are all espe- 
cially interesting because so intimately connected with the 
history of the Wedgwood pottery. One also needs to beware 
of imitations marked Wedgwood & Co. The earliest speci- 
mens of genuine character seem to have usually borne the 
impressed word Wedgwood in capital letters of various sizes. 
This stamp is upon the two hot water dishes previously 
mentioned. CAKRIE STOW WAIT’. 
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SOME SCARCE ANGLO-AMERICAN DESIGNS 


N the collection of Dr. Joseph Bauer, of New Orleans, La., 
| is an interesting plate, produced probably between the 
years 1836 and 1840, showing a view of the old Cathedral in 
that city. The plate is of nine-inch size and medium blue in 


OLD CATHEDRAL, NEW ORLEANS. 


color, with a border of passion flowers and small star-shaped 
blossoms, arranged in alternate groups. Beneath the design 
is inscribed “ Municipality No. One.” The city was divided 
into municipalities in the year 1836 and the front part of the 
Cathedral was demolished in 1849. On the right of the Ca- 
thedral is shown the old “ Cabildo”’ or police station, still in 
use for that purpose, the upper floor being occupied by the 
Supreme Court, while on the left may be seen a similar build- 
ing which was erected a little later, now used by the several 
district courts and also the Sheriff. Taking it all in all, the 
view represents the most interesting historical spot in Louis- 
iana. So far as is known, but two other examples of this de- 
sign are known among collections. 


VIEW OF MOUNT VERNON. 


Not less interesting, although of less rarity, is the dark 
blue sugar bowl shown in the second illustration, which bears 
on its side the view of Mount Vernon, with Washington 
standing on the lawn in front, watching a groom leading a 
prancing horse. In the background we obtain a glimpse of 
water with a ship at fullsail. Beneath the design is engraved, 
‘“ Mount Vernon, the Seat of the late Gen’l Washington.’ 
This of course was produced after Washington’s death, prob- 
ably about 1815, or possibly a little earlier. 

Among the rarer southern United States views is one of 


the Baltimore Masonic Hall, which is found on asmall pitcher 
owned by Dr. and Mrs. G. L. Hurd, of Lakeville, Conn. The 
title is printed on the side beneath the design, but on neither 
of the views is the name of the maker given. 

It is strange how long some of these old china designs 
remain concealed from sight, and suddenly appear in different 
parts of the country, simultaneously. It often happens that 
when a view that has never been seen before by collectors 
turns up, one or more additional examples are likely to come 
from their hiding places of nearly a century soon afterwards. 
A few months ago a design entirely new to collectors, in the 
shape of a dark blue platter with view of the city of Baltimore, 
was reported, and recently another example has turned up at 


MASONIC HALL, BALTIMORE. 


another point 150 miles distant. The view belongs to the 
very interesting no-name series which has been interesting 
collectors so much of late, with a border design of flowers in 
two groups, arranged alternately. In this series are views of 
many of the older towns and cities in the United States such 
as Albany, Columbus, Philadelphia, Washington, Louisville, 
Richmond, Sandusky, Indianapolis, Chillicothe and Detroit, 
and now comes Baltimore to swell the list. In the distance 
across the river may be seen the village as it appeared in the 
early davs, with its regular lines of buildings, among which 
we can recognize the Baltimore Exchange with its dome like 
roof, a little to the left of the centre, which structure was 
made the subject of another dark blue design which appears 
on plates. Inthe foreground are two flag-poles rising from 
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VIEW OF CITY OF BALTIMORE. 
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an enclosed space, one bearing a naval emblem and the other 
the initial of the city. So many of these city views have 
lately turned up that we may expect to hear of others. Thus 
far they have been found exclusively on large platters, and 
they form some of the most attractive of the early designs in 


dark blue. EDWIN A. BARBER. 


Mr. Edwin A. Barber has promised us an article on 
Lowestoft china with some new and interesting information 
on the subject. We expected to publish this article in our 
May number, but as the illustrations were not ready in time, 
we will give it in one of the next issues, probably June. 


One of the earliest arts attained by mankind, and of 
which we have any knowledge, was that of pottery-making. 
The Egyptians had, in the time of Herodotus, who lived and 
wrote nearly five hundred years before Christ, so lost the 
knowledge of when they first became acquainted with this art, 
that they, as is usual with a semi-civilized people, ascribed its 
origin to the teaching of some divinity. In Egypt the 
Hebrews were kept at brick-making, and in their escape from 
the land of bondage they unquestionably carried with them 
the knowledge of this art and its allied manufacture of pottery. 
The frequent use in the Old Testament of the terms taken 
from this industry show that the manufacture was well estab- 
lished among the Jews. 


DESIGN FOR PLATE 


Caroline Ronsal 


, ‘INT the entire plate with a mixture of two parts yel- 
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SECOND PRIZE, MODERN DESIGN 
BOUILLON CUP AND SAUCER 
Emily Peacock 


OR enamels, use green in leaves, 
F shading them, in flower, yellow, 
pink or violet, tinting the back- 
ground to harmonize. Use gold in 
bands and on the handles, making 
them plain if preferred, or leaving 
the white figure as in illustration. 

For lustres, use for first fire, 
light green in leaves and ruby in 
flower. The bands and handles can 
be gold with the figure in ruby, or 
light green lustre with figure in gold. 

For second fire, shade leaves 
with light green, and put orange 
over ruby in flower, outline in black pag pote The 
or flat gold. 


low green and one part Marsching’s Gowache Min- 
ton Green. After firing burnish the surface, which will 
take the appearance of a light golden green bronze. 
Transfer the design and fill in the panels between the 
leaves with green /ustre. The result after firing will be 
a delicate iridescent violet. Paint the flowers with yellow 
gold and the leaves and stems with green gold. If the 
plate is intended for decorative use, the design may be 
carried out in raised gold. 

Another treatment would be to transfer the design 
to the white china, tint the panels between the leaves 
with a light green lustre and the rest of the plate with a 
light yellow lustre and then paint in the design with 
metals. Treated in this way, the plate could be decor- 
ated in one firing. 
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PYROGRAPHY 


All designs for Pyrography should be sent to Miss Kk. Liv- 
ermore, 207 Hallock Avenue, New Haven, Ct., who will have 
charge of this department and will answer inquiries in the 


Magazine. 


BO PEEP DESIGN 
| i design may be carried out in outline, and the back. 


sround of the panels at the sides and base burned lightly - 


with the flat side of the point. Or if desired, the figure and 
landscape may be colored. In that case tint the sun and sky 
around it yellow, and the upper part of the sky a warm gray. 
The trees and ground should be shades of green, the tree 
trunks a grayish brown, as well as the shepherd's crook. Tint 
the cape and hood a dull blue and the gown a dull greenish 
blue. The hands and face may be left the natural color of 
the wood. Be very careful that the colors are not made too 
bright. Wax thoroughly, and when quite dry polish with 
scrubbing brush. See design on page 24. 


BELT, PURSE AND CARD CASE IN BURNT LEATHER 
Maude Crigler Anderson 


KETCH upon leather or transfer with carbon paper, which 
S is less apt to mar than transfer paper. Outline clearly 
with fine point, the kind similar in shape to sharpened pencil 
being best adapted to fine lines on leather. Shade design 
with flat point, adding a few crisplines and dots. This design 
is charming upon white leather, using stains after burning. 
Leaves, pale green; lily, from pale green at base to yellow, 
lines and dots of gold. Leather stains can be procured of any 
firm handling pyrography supplies, and require water to dilute 
to any desired shade. Gold and silver powder with liquid for 
mixing. See design on page 25. 
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BO PEEP DESIGN—JANET D. PULSIFER 


For Treatment, see page 23. 
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BELT, PURSE AND CARD CASE IN BURNT LEATHER—MAUDE CRIGLER ANDERSON 


For Treatment see page 23 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


This column is only tor subscribers whose names appear upon our list. Please 
do not send stamped envelopes for reply. The editors can answer questions only 
in this column. 


M. C. A.—We have given many charming borders for dinner plates. 
For a dinner plate such as you wish, the plain straight edge is the best, or 
the festoon edge. The vegetable dishes and platters should match the plates, 
with the same border. We would suggest keeping the painting of your roses 
all on the rims, with only warm bands of color and gold on the extreme edge. 
You will then have something that will be in good style. 


C. E. R.—There is nothing that will remove well fired paint from china 
but Hydro fluoric acid. Heat the piece of china—pour wax over it and when 
cold remove wax from paint to be taken off. Dip the end of a pointed stick 
into acid and then rub on color until loosened from china; then rinse off in 
running water and remove wax last of all. To remove gold or lustre, Aqua 
Regia can be used. It is not necessary to cover with wax as this acid does 
not remove glaze. Care must be taken, however, not to inhale the fumes of 
either acid as they are said to injure the lungs, All makes of colors can be 
used alike and together. Powder colors, of course, being first mixed with 
medium prepared tor them—usually a mixture of copaiba and clove oil. Six 
parts of the first to one of the latter. To get an even deep color, the first 
coat of dusted color must be fired and then dusted again. It is not possible 
to put a second coat before tiring. 

Mrs. V. S. F.—As soon as vou become a vearly subscriber we will be 
glad to furnish all possible information and instruction. 

Mrs. E. A. K.—See answer to C. E. R. 


A. F. C.—Copenhagen and Copenhagen Blue are the same colors. 
There is also a Copenhagen Grey, which is a soft grey, a little darker than 
Pearl Grey. There are no corresponding colors in La Croix. Delft or old 
blue would be the nearest in tone, perhaps adding a little black. 


Mrs. C. de S.—We would advise putting your monogram or coat of arms 
in flat gold or color if used in the center of a plate, as otherwise it would be 
scratched by knife and fork. Never put lustre over color before firing the 
latter. It is not advisable to use lustre over dusted color or deep color ot any 
kind. 

B. S. M.—Cement for mending china should stand as many fires as the 
china itself. You can put lustre over color which has been already fired if the 
color is not heavy, but when paint is put on as thick as black outlining usu- 


ally is, the color will chip off if lustre is fired over it. It would be best to 
make your outline first with a mixture of syrup and black (sugar and water 
boiled to a thin syrup) then put your outlining on very thin and grey looking, 
only dark enough to keep the designs. Then when your lustre is sufficiently 
deep in color, go over your outlining the last fire and everthing will come out 
right. The first outlining can be put on before anything else and the lustre 
or color washed over it as turpentine or other mediums will not disturb the 
sugar and water mixture. If you will read carefully our directions for raised 
paste, we think you will find out the cause of your trouble. Use only thick 
oil of turpentine and lavender and a great deal of breath. A very little oil to 
mix paste and breathe on it before putting in lavender and afterward too, till 
it curls up with the palette knife and stays put; if it gets too stiff, use a little 
more lavender and breath until just right. 


For background of Fleur de lis painted naturalistically, we would suggest 
Copenhagen Blue, Yellow Brown, Pompadour, and if a dark effect is desired, 
Finishing Brown. India Ink is the best outlining for figure work. We do 
notunderstand how a little turpentine on a rag could wash it off. Trv Higgins 
water proof India Ink. We will not forget your monogram if you will let us 
know what it is. We suppose it is not B. S. M., with which you signed 
your inquiries. Your letter was s¢gned simply Mrs. —. A monogram 
is best on the rim of a plate. Yes, we think it is in good taste used in the 
right place and not too large. 


Mrs. L. F. S.—Not knowing the exact shade of your scarlet flower it is 
difficult to suggest colors for painting in water color. The color depends a good 
deal on the surroundings and vice versa, the surrounding background depends 
on the color of the flower. The only way to do is to paint what you see in 
the way of color. Notice that a scarlet flower is not all scarlet. You will probably 
see that the high lights are bluish and the shadows purplish. Use cobalt 
with your reds, where vou see it bluish, and yon will get more luminosity. We 
would suggest rose madder as having a bluish tone for high lights and crim- 
son lake in deep tones with cobalt Alizarin crimson is also a good color. 
Where the tone is a clear scarlet use a little vermilion or scarlet lake or yellow 
to get the tone with the madder or crimson. For vellows use lemon, gam- 
boge or Indian vellow, according to the desired tone. For background use 
rose madder and cobalt to make violet tones, adding vellow to get greenish or 
brownish tones. Never paint ‘‘ out of your head,”’ but try to paint just what 
you see without too much detail, try to see color and shade in masses first 
and then add the finer touches. 


G. S. P.—Write to Marsching or Favor & Ruhl for glass colors. Their 
advertisement is in this number. Use ground glass if you wish, it is not 
necessary, but use a good qualitv of glass. You will have to make tests with 
broken bits of glass to find out just how hard to fire, as each kiln differs. 
Usually glass is fired as soon as the kiln shows red; there is no regular time 
to fire, it depends on the color of kiln; one firing might be enough. You 
can fire glass again, but added fires just make added risks. 


TULIP CUP 
Linger felter 
HE background on this cup 
ii is a light greenish gray 


(mix Apple Green and Pearl 
Gray). 

The flowers are a delicate 
Rose Pompadour, and _ the 
leaves Ivory Yellow. Outlines 
of gold. 
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